Joe Bustillos 
ED 502 Teaching Reading 
07-13-93 
Journal Articles: Twelve Easy Ways to Make Learning to Read 
Difficult, by Frank Smith. 

Excellent article---there were so many thoughts that popped 
into my mind as I rambled through Smith's indictment of the 


"twelve rules" he'd gathered from various sources. The fact that 


these twelve sound so familiar and well-intentioned made his 


review all the more chilling. 


py” 


One of the previous articles on curriculum that I had read 
We aaa an issue about de-emphasizing "correctness" and allowing 
tae ‘failure" to be a positive element of the educational process. 

ith echoes this idea when he discusses the issue of risk and 
{unrealistic expectations placed on beginning readers ("Make Word- 
x a pecs Reading the Prime Objective" and "Insist Upon Accuracy"). 
can really see this at work when I'm working with my student. 


He refuses to say the word until he's 100-percent sure that he's 


mI got the right word. Consequently, any sentence-flow and its 
{Peconaane meaning are lost in the concerted effort to product 
100-percent "word-perfect" read text. 
* The twelfth "rule" had me curious. By its title I was 
wondering if he was advocating a position that once a curriculum 

Wy ath has been selected that the teacher should stick to it and 

of ot bounce around from "method" to "method" (so much for my 

\y powers of prediction). Not! Ah-h-h, (60-watt bulb over my head 

ay flickers uneasily), it's not a criticism of teachers looking for 

the best way to help their student(s) but quite the opposite--- 


making the student(s) subject to the latest "kit" or "method" 


(lord knows, I have to regularly replace the damn 60-watt-er 
because I keep burning the sucker out trying to come up with new 
ideas). 

One idea that came to me (flicker, flicker .. . ) was that 
I needed to find or produce (hint, hint) a short narrative that 
would engage my resolutely disinterested student. It would have 
to be something that he could appropriate, given his world view 
and engage his sense of humor. The second part of this idea 
(flicker . .. ) is that rather than have him sweat out reading 
out loud to me, I'd have him read the passage quietly to himself 
(flicker, pop!). Afterward comprehension can be tested in the 
usual re-telling fashion and hopefully we could expand on the 
story a little and get into some higher levels of learning. 
Anyway, I have to try to remember where I left my box ene 
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“14 Essays into Literacy 


nail scissors. Far more efficient and economical alternatives are 
available. 

This leads to the second objection to the phonics fallacy, 
namely that sounding out words letter by letler (or the even more 
complicated task of identi ying and articulating “letter clusters”) 
is the last resort of the fluent reader, a fact already known by most 
children whose natural perception of reading has not been dis- 
torted in the process of reading instruction. 


3. Teach Letters or Words One at a Time, Making Sure Each 
New Letter or Word Is Learned Before Moving On 


‘There is a widespread misconception that many children have 
trouble learning the names of objects and words and letters, and 
that only constant repetition will help to fix a name in a child’s 
mind. This view is based on an oversimplification of learning. 
There are two quite distinct aspects of any name-learning task, 
the first being to discover how to differentiate the named object or 
type of object from all other objects—which is essentially a con- 
cept formation problem—and the second to discover and associ- 
ate that concept with its name. By far the more difficult of the two 
parts of the task is the first—discovering the rules that differenti- 
ate categories. Name-associating itself seems so easy as to be 
almost trivial. Children in the first 6 years of life learn perhaps 
a dozen new words, most of them “names,” every day, oftenina 
single trial (Miller, 1977). 

The manner in which children learn how to define the category 
to which a name belongs is instructive. They look at the situation 
in which the name seems to be applied and try to extract some 
features that will mark the situation so that they will recognize it 
in the future. They look for, but do not ask to be told, some rules 
that will specify the defining characteristics of the category. They 
construct “hypotheses” about what the concept is. We can getan 
idea of what these hypotheses are by looking at the errors that 
children make. If, for example, they call all and only four-legged 
animals “dog,” then we may conclude that their current hy poth- 
esis is that “dog” simply means four-legged animals. If they 
apply the name to four-legged animals and tables, we can assume 
that animation is not one of their hypotheses. If they call only 
their own dogs “dog,” they are undergeneralizing. 

Children can generate hypotheses only by comparing exam- 
ples of the category being named with nonexamples of the same 
category. It is as ppt to be aware of four-legged animals 
that are not called “dog” as to see some others that are. Children 
can modify their hypotheses only by testing them and receiving 
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feedback. They learn practically nothing if they are simply shown 
a dog and told “That is a dog,” except perhaps that a category 
named “dog” exists. They learn only when they can compare 
what is a dog with other objects that (to them) might be but are 
not dogs. More specifically, they learn when they discover that 
objects that they would not call “dog” (according to their hypo- 
theses) are in fact dogs, and that objects that they would call 
dog” (according to their hypotheses) are in fact not dogs. 

A similar situation applies when children approach the task of 
learning the names of letters or words. Simply to be shown the 
letter H over and over again, while being told “This is an ’h,’” is 
not going to help them discover what H is. They are still quite 
likely to call a K “h” and perhaps H “k.” Instead they must find 
out how H and K are different, which means first that they must 
see them together (or at least have a chance to hypothesize what 
makes H different from K) and second have a chance to test their 
hypotheses about the-difference between the two. 

The manner in which letter and word names are learned is just 
one of several critical issues involved in understanding the task 
confronting children when they learn to read. Learning to distin- 
guish among letters and words is an obvious case in which there 
are “rules” to be learned in reading, but these are not rules that 
we can teach. They are like the rules we learn for distinguishing 
cats and dogs or for spoken language—rules that we have ac- 
ie without instruction and cannot talk about. Instead chil- 

ren learn by being given the evidence, positive and negative, 
and also the opportunity to test their theories for themselves. 


4. Make Word-Perfect Reading the Prime Objective 


There is another reason why emphasis should not be put on 
the learning or identification of words in isolation, and this is that 
it is the most difficult way to do it. All fluent readers use other 
cues when they are required to read letters or words. It is much 
easier to identify a letter when it occurs in a word, or a word when 
it appears in a meaningful sentence, than when it is standing 
alone. As I have already pointed out, the identification of indi- 
vidual words is not the most important part of reading. Far more 
visual information is required to identify words standing alone 
(or as if they were standing alone) than to identify words in a 
sentence. Because of the information-processing limitations of 
our visual system and working memory, itis the handling of large 
amounts of visual information that makes reading difficult. One 
of the most important parts of learning to read is learning to use 
as little visual information as possible. 
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Fluent readers do not read words, they read meanings. Read- 
ing for meaning is far easier than reading words. Children seem 
to know this instinctively, no doubt because of the strain that 
reading every word puts cn their information-processing capac- 
ilies. 


5. Discourage Guessing; Be Sure Children Read Carefully 


| have already referred to the role of hypotheses in the identifica- 
tion of unfamiliar words. I have also referred to the need to spend 
as little time as possible lingering over every word. Efficient 
readers make maximum use of a minimum of visual information. 
Reading for meaning is easier than reading for words. ‘There is 
another critical factor that I have not yet mentioned: reading 
agin is easier than reading slowly. What all the preceding 

istills down to is that “reading carefully” is not efficient reading, 
and reading without anticipating is not reading at all. Goodman 
(1970) has aptly termed reading “a psycholinguistic guessing 
game.” In order to read, one must predict, not recklessly but on 
an informed basis. Informed guessing means making the best use 
of nonvisual information, of what one already knows. More 
precisely, in order to read one must constantly form expectations 
that reduce the uncertainty of what one is reading, an therefore 
reduce the amount of visual information required to extract its 
meaning (see chapter 3). 

We all know that when reading an unfamiliar or difficult text, 
whether a complex novel, a technical article, or something in a 
fairly unfamiliar foreign language, it is impossible to read and 
simultaneously refer to a dictionary, or to slog through the text a 
sentence at a time. We may be tempted to slow down, but the 
only efficient strategy is, in fact, to speed up, to read on. When it 
is necessary to “read carefully” for one reason or another, we do 
not try to do it cold. Instead we take a quick scan through the 
material “to see what it is about’—which means to get the 
essence of the meaning—and then read through a second time, 
still relatively fast, to get the details. 

Animportant generalization reveals itself through a number of 
the observations that | have made so far—that reading provides tt: 
own cues. The best way to discover the meaning of a diffice 
passage is to read more of the passage. The best way to identi 
an unfamiliar word in text is to draw inferences from the rest 
the text. The best way to learn the strategies and models 
identifying new words “by analogy” is toread. Any instruction 
method that interferes with reading must almost certainly inte 
tere with learning to read. 
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6. Insist Upon Accuracy 


Learning cannot take place without error. We cannot learn to 
use names correctly, for animals, letters, or words, unless we 
accept the possibility of being “wrong.” Children must take the 
risk of using a word incorrectly in order to find out whether the 
rules they have for identifying or using that word are correct; they 
must use their rules in order to get feedback. | have also argued 
that reading is highly dependent on guessing and that reading for 
meaning is both far easier and far more important than reading to 
identify words. Again it is obvious that children must be pre- 
pared to make errors; in fact, one of the greatest difficulties that a 
child can face in e process of learning to read is to be inhibited 
from res ause of the risk of being wrong. 

There is no need for scientific evidence to demonstrate that 
learning is not possible unless we accept the chance of being 
wrong. If children know they are right before saying something, 
then the feedback that they are in fact right provides them with 
no information at all; they already know they were right. But if 
children make a response, if they name an object or venture an 
opinion about meaning, knowing that it is possible they might be 
wrong, then they will learn something whatever the outcome. 
If they happen to be “right,” then they have confirmed their 
existing hypotheses. If they happen to be “wrong,” then they 
have acquired some equally important information; they have 
learned that they must modify their hypotheses. That is the 
way children naturally try to learn—by testing hypotheses— 
provided, of course, that they have not been taught that society 
places a high premium on being right and that it is better to stay 
quiet than to be wrong. Adults who treat, or who encourage 
other children to treat, misreadings as stupidities, jokes, or trans- 
gressions do more than misperceive the basic nature of reading; 
they also block the principal way in which reading is learned. 


7. Provide Immediate Feedback 

Both good and poor beginning readers make errors, but they 
differ in the type of errors that they make. One difference be- 
tween the good beginning reader and the one heading for trouble 
lies in the overreliance on visual information that inefficient, or 
improperly taught, beginning readers tend to show, at the ex- 
pense of sense. The words they read may not make sense, but 


they look pretty much like the words on the page. The good 


reader, on the other hand, will get the sense of the palma pee 
may omit, insert, or change a number of words. It is clear that the 
better readers barely look at the individual words on the page; 


weeny OSS 
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they minimize their use of visual information. The problem for 
the teacher is to distinguish between the two types albeader. Itis 
easy enough for the teacher (or other children in the class) to 
jump on a child and give immediate feedback if a word is read 
incorrectly, but this feed| ack has no relevance if the child is not 
reading to identify words in the first place, but reading for 
meaning. ; 

“Immediate feedback” is a dangerous rule to apply indiscrim- 
inately. It is necessary to know what feedback is being given for. 
Feedback implies answering a specific question. If the child is in 
fact practising individual word identification and wants to know 
“Is this word ‘elephant’?” then immediate feedback may help 
(with a qualification that I shall mention in a moment). But if the 
child is reading to get the general meaning—which means read- 
ing fluently—then immediate feedback on words is more than 
just misplaced or irrelevant; it is disruptive. 

There is a second important difference concerning the errors of 
good and poor beginning readers. Even good readers make occa- 
sional errors of meaning; they read anomalously. But a difference 
lies in what happens at the end of the sentence or passage, al the 
point where the anomaly should become apparent. Better read- 
ers will go back and self-correct; they have been paying attention 
tu the meaning of what they read. But word-by-word readers will 
have no reason to go back and self-correct even if they have been 
producing absolute nonsense. They were not reading for mean- 
ing in the first place. There is a sim le strategy, then, for distin- 
yuishing children who are reading for meaning from the others. 
Wait and see if they self-correct errors of meaning. Of course, the 
teacher who pounces on every misread word as soon as it is 
uttered will not have the opportunity of finding that out. 

‘The preceding discussion leads toa second important general- 
ization, that reading provides its own feedback. Provided we read for 
meaning, we can always check whether errors of interpretation, 
and even of word identification, have occurred. 


8. Detect and Correct Inappropriate Eye Movements 

An inappropriate eye movement means the reader is looking 
in the wrong place. This rarely occurs because there is something 
wrong with the reader's eyes, but rather because the reader does 
not know what to look for. Unless a child has a gross visual 
deficiency that manifests itself outside reading, there is little 
justification for blaming reading difficulties on visual defects or 
bad habits. Any child who can recognize a character on a tele- 
vision screen or spear a pea on a plate has the visual acuity and 
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control necessary to be able to read. But that does not mean the 
child will know where to look. Knowing where to look depends 
on the nonvisual skills of reading. Drilling the eyes to move 
blindly from one meaningless position to another is a pointless 
exercise. 


9. Identify and Give Special Attention 
to Problem Readers as Soon as Possible 


Very often far too much is required of early readers; they are 
expected to demonstrate skills beyond the capacity of fluent 
adult readers. Relevant examples that I have already mentioned 
concern the identification of unfamiliar words on the basis of 
spelling-to-sound rules alone and the requirement that reading 
aloud should be word-perfect. A third factor lies in the type of 
material children often are expected to read. Many primers bear 
absolutely no relevance to a child’s particular life or language, 
and short sentences barely connected by a story line place a 

remium on word identification and provide little support for 
intelligent guessing. Subject matter texts that children are later 
expected to comprehend and appreciate often present an even 
worse obstacle. Teachers and other adults frequently expect chil- 
dren to read and learn from ‘resource material” so opaque and 
dull that it is doubtful whether the adults themselves could bear 
to read it, let alone learn from it. Furthermore, expectations about 
comprehension itself are far too high to be realistic. The proper 
distinction is not drawn between understanding what a sentence 
or passage or book is about, which means grasping the author's 
meaning, and recall of what was said, which is quite a different 
matter. While recall and understanding are related, in the sense 
that the former can rarely occur in the absence of the latter, 
committing detailed information to memory and retrieving itona 
later occasion is a complex cognitive task that depends on much 
more than mere reading ability. There are very stringent limits on 
how much information can be put into long-term memory at any 
one time. In fact the requirement that a reader try to store in 
memory an unreasonably large amount of the information in a 
passage is a sure way to interfere with the process of reading 
altogether. 

I mention the preceding points because there is a risk that 
children will be dissified as reading problems when the only 
problem that exists lies in the unreasonable expectations of a 
parent or teacher, or of the system in which the teacher and child 
interact. Sometimes the problem lies in a complete misunder- 
standing of what constitutes good reading: “Johnny is above 
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requiring caution when they should be taking chances; not worry- 
ing about speech when the topic is reading; not discouraging 
cCIrors. . . . 

But | do not intend to offer a collection of proscriptions in 
exchange for the pr scriptions that [ have so destructively crili- 
cized. The simple point is that the twelve casy rules all make 
reading more difficult, and reading is a difficult enough task 
already. ‘The twelve golden rules are dross. 

The skill of riding a bicycle comes with riding a bicycle. We do 
not offer children lectures, diagrams, and drills on the compo- 
nent skills of bicycle riding. We sit them on the saddle and use a 
guiding hand or training wheels to make sure they do not fall off 
while they teach themselves the precarious art of keeping bal- 
ance. Forcing them to worry about laws of motion and centers of 
gravity would obviously confuse them. 

Making learning to read easy means ensuring cues at the time 
a child needs them, ensuring feedback of the kind required at the 
lime it is required, providing encouragement when it is sought. 
Making learning to read easy requires an understanding of the 
reading process and of what the child is trying to do. 

Now [ have reached my one difficult rule, the antithesis of the 
twelve easy ways: Respond to what the child is trying to do. To my 
mind, this rule is basic. There is no alternative. The rule recog- 
nizes that the motivation and direction of learning to read can 
only come from the child and that learners must look for the 
knowledge and skills they need only in the process of reading. 
learning to read is a problem for the child to solve. Glance back at 
all my twelve easy rules and you will see that none of them is 
really concerned with what the child is doing—at the most only 
with what a remote authority suggests the child should be doing. 

Obviously, my one rule is difficult. It requires insight, toler- 
ance, sensitivity, and patience; it demands an understanding of 
the nature of reading, a rejection of formulae, less reliance on 
tests, and more receptivity to the child. Its main demand is a total 
rejection of the ethos of our day—that the answer to all our 
problems lies in improved method and technology—and of the 
emphasis on method that pervades almost all of teacher-training. 

‘The last thing 1 want to do is imply that teachers have been 
doing everything wrong. Quite the reverse, my interest is in the 
fact that for so long, with so many children, teachers have been 
doing things that are obviously right. 

Nothing I have said can change the world as it was yesterday. 
Any method, any approach to reading instruction, that worked 
before this essay was written is obviously still going to work after 
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it has been subjected to a critical review. Yesterday's methods 
might even work a little better.if we get some insight into what 
really made them effective. 

Most teachers are eclectic; they do not act as brainless purvey- 
ors of predigested instruction. (That is why there is the frighten- 
ing trend these days to produce “teacher-proof’ materials.) In 
short, teachers—at least the best of them—are good intuitively. 
They are effective without knowing why. The word intuitive may 
sound vague and unscientific; it is a word that is widely dis- 
credited, but mainly I think because the quality of intuition is not 
well understood. Here is an off-the-cuff definition of intuition: a 
responsiveness to the intangible forces and motivations that 
largely determine the manifest nature of events. Put in psycho- 
linguistic terms, intuition implies access to underlying structure 
without awareness of the grammar relating this structure to the 
physical events that impinge directly upon our senses. More 
collcquially, intuition is a feel for what is really going on. In terms 
of reading instruction, intuition is a sensitivity for the unspoken 
intellectual demands of a child, encouraging and responding to 
hy pothesis-testing. 

The good intuitive teacher, in other words, is one who instinct- 
ively ignores the twelve easy rules, 


